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PARACELSUS AS A REFORMER IN MEDICINE. 

AS the main interest of Paracelsus (1493-1541) lay in 
/I medicine, and as he rejected the ancient authorities 
on the theory and practice of medicine, it was of first im- 
portance to his mission that he should formulate a theory 
of medicine that should harmonize with his philosophy of 
nature and the results of his experience and observation. 
Naturally also his medical theory is closely related to his 
natural philosophy. 

The history of medical science gives ample evidence of 
a great need of radical reform both in theory and practice 
at the period of the activity of Paracelsus. 

The accepted body of medical doctrines as authorized 
by the medical faculties and taught in the universities was 
founded upon the ancient authorities of Hippocrates and 
Galen and their Arabian interpreters, and particularly of 
the latter. The Greek physician Galen had indeed accom- 
plished much in his time to advance the practice of medi- 
cine, and had even performed dissections, not indeed on 
the human subject, but upon animal bodies. But to the 
physicians of the time of Paracelsus the ancient Greek of 
Galen was almost unknown in its purity — but only as trans- 
mitted, commentated, and interpolated through Arabian 
interpreters — Avicenna, Averrhoes, Mesue, and others. 
The Galenism of the sixteenth century was a corrupted 
Galenism, overlaid with Oriental occultism and mysticism. 
Moreover, the medieval spirit still ruled in the profession. 
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The teachings of the Arabian-Greek authorities had been 
for centuries and were still held as infallible dogmas. The 
doctrines of medical science were a finished book, just as 
the authorities of the Church were final, — they might be 
commentated, expounded, interpreted, and taught, but not 
contradicted nor seriously questioned. No experiments 
were encouraged, no doctrines or opinions tolerated that 
might be in evident contradiction to these sacred authorities. 
Though new diseases had arisen to puzzle the profession, 
no new unauthorized measures could be attempted to meet 
them. Naturally enough, while such a condition prevailed 
the medical profession was bound to degenerate into a self- 
satisfied caste. Naturally also ignorance and incapacity, 
fostered by the lifeless teaching of the conventional dogmas, 
theories, and the stereotyped system of symptoms and rem- 
edies, often gave rise to pretentiousness and hypocrisy. It 
followed also that in the Renaissance, when men were 
thinking many new thoughts — that there should have 
arisen a suspicion as to the sufficiency of the medical theory 
and practice, not perhaps within the ranks of the conven- 
tionally trained profession itself — though here and there 
a voice was raised in protest against some phase or feature 
of medical practice or theory — but more particularly among 
laymen, and the general public. 

It was indeed during the very time when Paracelsus 
was acquiring his medical training, that Erasmus in his 
Praise of Folly, satirizing the follies of the time, said of the 
contemporary medical science, "And indeed the whole art 
as it is now practised is but one incorporated compound 
of craft and imposture." Agrippa von Nettesheim, the 
elder contemporary in Germany of Paracelsus, had also 
written, 1 "The greatest reputation is attained by those phy- 
sicians who are recommended by splendid costumes, many 
rings and jewels, a distant fatherland, tedious travels, a 

1 Baas, Geschichtliche Entwickelttng des arztlichen Statutes, p. 185. 
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strange religion, especially the Hindu or Mohammedan, 
and who combine with these a monstrous shamelessness 
in the praising of their medicines and cures. They observe 
times and hours most exactly, dispense their medicines al- 
ways according to the astrological calendar, and hang all 
kinds of amulets on the patient. Simple and native medi- 
cines are quite neglected. Costly foreign remedies are pre- 
ferred, which latter are mixed in such enormous number 
that the action of one is counteracted by that of another, 
so that no human sagacity can foresee the effects which 
will arise from such an abominable mixture." 

Peter Ramus, the distinguished French humanist and 
reform professor in the College of France — himself a great 
admirer of the work and skill of Paracelsus, as shown in 
an essay urging certain reformations in the University of 
Paris (in 1562) — emphasized the laziness of the professors 
of medicine and theology, and complained that the analy- 
zing of herbs and simples and the study of their effects 
upon the body were totally neglected. 2 The shortcomings 
of the medical profession were evidently not unappreciated 
by many able contemporary critics. 

The medical theory of the period was based, as already 
mentioned, upon the doctrines of Hippocrates and Galen. 
With these Greek physicians, medicine had been indeed a 
living science, though primitive. They at least had learned 
by observation and experiment; but their medieval inter- 
preters no longer experimented, and their observations 
were only such as might enable them to apply the accepted 
doctrines and formulas of the ancient authorities. The 
teaching of medicine in the universities at the time of Para- 
celsus was practically confined to the reading of Avicenna, 
MeW, Averrhoes, and other interpreters of the Galenic 
doctrine, and commentaries and exposition of their mean- 

4 Cf. Graves, Peter Ramus and the Educational Reformation of the Six- 
teenth Century, Macmillan, 1912. 
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ing by the lecturer. Dissections and laboratory methods 
were lacking; though sometimes at rare intervals, when 
permitted by the civil and clerical authorities, demonstra- 
tions in anatomy — superficial and crude indeed — were made 
in the presence of the medical students and the physicians 
of the town. The first important publication on anatomy, 
marking the beginnings of the development of modern ana- 
tomical studies, was that of Vesalius which appeared in 
print two years after the death of Paracelsus. 

The authoritative theory of diseases was based upon 
the Galenic doctrine of the four humors or fluids of the 
body, phlegm, blood, the yellow and the black bile, — these 
being related by metaphysical analogy to the four elemen- 
tary qualities — cold, dry, warm, moist. Any disturbances 
in the proper proportions of these fluids produced illnesses 
or disease. The nature of these disturbances was indicated 
by accepted symptoms. The treatment was directed toward 
restoring the supposed disturbed balance of qualities as 
indicated by the symptoms, and consisted generally of 
bleeding, purging, and the use of decoctions of herbs, gen- 
erally extremely complex in their admixture. But through 
Oriental influences this Galenic theory, fantastic and un- 
scientific as it was, had become complicated with astrology 
and other mysticisms, while the superstitions of the medi- 
eval Church, and the heathen superstitions of the northern 
European peoples, were not without their influence upon 
local medical practice. 

Troels-Lund* has interestingly described the prevalent 
beliefs of the sixteenth century as to the causes and cures 
of disease. They may be briefly summarized as follows : 

First: Disease comes from God by his direct volition 
as warning or as punishment. The logical conclusion was 
that God should be permitted to effect the cure. Prayers, 
penances, and the offices of the Church were thus the nat- 

8 Troels-Lund, Gesundheit und Knnkheit in der Anschauung alter Zeiten. 
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ural instrumentalities through which the divine mercy 
might be invoked to relieve the suffering. Manifestly the 
skill of the physician had here little place. 

Second : Disease comes from the influence of the Devil 
and his agents. Here again prayer, penances, exorcisms, 
and purification by the offices of the Church might avail 
(white magic) . So also, however, might magic ceremonies 
and formulas, and exorcisms by wise women, and magi- 
cians, who presumably owed their power to their superior 
knowledge of the occult powers of nature, or perchance 
even to unholy alliances with the powers of evil (black 
magic) . Here also there was little room for the skill of the 
physician, though it might be he could assist; — who could 
be certain ? 

Third: Disease comes from the stars. Here evidently 
the physician might help, who knew the secrets of the 
heavens, and who gathered and prepared his remedies at 
the auspicious time and could administer them when the 
planets were favorable. 

Fourth: Disease comes from the disturbances in the 
fluids or humors of the body. This was the Galenic doc- 
trine above mentioned. 

A fifth general idea as to the cause of disease mentioned 
by Troels-Lund, may have been but an elaboration of the 
fourth, viz., that disease was owing to something lacking 
in the body which medicine could supply to restore as it 
were the equilibrium, and with this idea there was devel- 
oped a body of materia medica during the sixteenth cen- 
tury which presented an astonishing catalog of often al- 
most incredible and repulsive remedies. 

To this question as to the causes of disease Paracelsus, 
in his desire to replace the ancient authorities by something 
more in accordance with his own philosophy of nature, 
applied himself with characteristic originality, and with 
some intuitive insight. 
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He catalogs and describes five "entities" which influence 
the health of man. These entities or influences are the 
ens astrale, or sidereal influence; the ens veneni, or in- 
fluence of poisons; the ens naturale, or influence which 
exists in the nature of the individual, the microcosm; the 
ens spirituale, influences acting not directly upon the body 
but through the spirit (Geist) ; the ens deale — the will of 
God acting directly to produce illness by way of warning 
or punishment. 

With respect to the first of these, the ens astrale, he 
recognizes the influence of the stars without admitting 
their control of the destinies of man, and he makes a curious 
attempt to explain their influence by the hypothesis of a 
kind of effluvia conveyed from the stars through the at- 
mosphere. 

His treatment of the second influence, the ens veneni, is 
of interest as illustrating both his comprehension of an 
important physiological fact, and his fanciful and imagina- 
tive elaboration of it into theory. "The body was given us 
without poison, and there is no poison in it ; but that which 
we must give the body for its food contains poison." 4 He 
elaborates this idea by explaining that the plant and animal 
food which we eat contain both useful and useless material, 
wholesome and unwholesome, food and poison. In the 
body the food and the poison must be separated, the food 
being transformed into flesh and blood and bone, etc., the 
poisons eliminated. This separation, he considers, is ef- 
fected by the "Archseus," a directing force or spirit. The 
Archasus, situated in the stomach, sorts out and separates 
the wholesome from the unwholesome in the food. So 
long as the Archaeus performs his functions properly our 
food is wholesome and the body thrives. Should from any 
cause the Archaeus become ill or incapacitated the separation 

♦Paracelsus, op. fol. (Strassburg, 1616-18), I, 9, "Paramirum."— Quota- 
tions in this article are translations by the writer from the original (German) 
texts. 
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is incomplete, and we suffer from the poisons being im- 
perfectly eliminated. The Archaeus is, then, says Para- 
celsus, an alchemist, for his functions are similar to those 
of the chemist in his laboratory. Other animals have their 
"Archaei," and their functions vary in degree from those 
of man. 

"The peacock eats snakes, lizards, stellions; these are 
animals which in themselves are perfect and healthy, though 
to the needs of other animals sheer poison, but not to the 
peacock. For from whatever reasons it may be, his al- 
chemist is so subtle that the alchemist of no other animal 
equals him, who so cleverly separates the poison from the 
good, in that which the peacock eats without injury. 

"Observe, then, that every animal has food adapted to 
it and which has been ordained for it by its alchemist 
who separates the proper materials. To the ostrich there 
is given an alchemist who separates iron," etc." 

In everything there is an essence and a poison; an 
essence is that which preserves man, a poison that which 
produces illness. 

It is difficult to say to what extent Paracelsus believed 
that this presiding Archaeus was a true spirit having an 
individuality or personality of its own, to what extent a 
term to typify a force or principle. It is interesting to note 
that in the Latin text of his work De gradibus (1526), 
published by Huser after the manuscript of the pupil and 
amanuensis of Paracelsus, Oporinus, the following defini- 
tion appears : "Archaeus est ista vis quae produxit res, id 
est dispensator et compositor omnium rerum." The word 
vis, or "force," is here noteworthy, though not necessarily 
a demonstration of the exact notion possessed by Para- 
celsus himself. 

To the philosophy of the neo-Platonists of the sixteenth 

8 Op. fol, I, 10, "Paramirum." This is an ancient fable that the ostrich 
can eat iron. 
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century, however, the notions of force and principle and 
spirit were more closely connected, for as God was the 
soul of the universe, and as man — the microcosm — pos- 
sesses a soul, so also all other parts of the macrocosm had 
souls or spirits. Or, as expressed by Agrippa von Nettes- 
heim, 8 "It would be absurd if the heavens, the stars, and 
the elements, which are for all beings the sources of life 
and soul, should themselves lack these, — if every plant and 
every tree had part in a nobler destiny than the stars and 
the elements which are their natural begetters." 

The description of the third influence, the ens naturale, 
or the influences dependent upon the nature of the indi- 
vidual, is more complicated. For man, the microcosm, 
was the epitome of the macrocosm, and in his nature were 
to be found in a sense the counterparts of all external 
influences. As in the external universe, the sun, moon, 
and planets have their predestined and determined courses, 
so the microcosm has its sun, moon, and planets with their 
predestined courses. As the heavenly bodies could exert 
some influence on the health and diseases of men, so the 
corresponding planets of the human organism may have 
similar influences. Thus, as the sun by its light and heat 
influences all living things, so the heart, the sun of the body, 
has its determined course and gives light and warmth to 
the body. To the moon and its influences corresponds the 
brain in man ; similarly, the lungs correspond to Mercury, 
the liver to Jupiter, the kidneys to Venus, the gall to Mars, 
etc. Thus the planets have their analogies in the body, 
and each has its established course and influence, its con- 
junctions and appositions. These courses are, according 
to Paracelsus, foreordained at birth, and the time is set for 
their life and activities, as an hourglass is set for a deter- 
mined time. "For example, a child is born at a certain 
hour, and is to live according to his ens naturale for ten 

6 As cited by Cassirer, Das Erkenntnisproblem, 1, 193. 
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hours, as had been predestined at its creation. Then the 
courses of its bodily planets will be completed just as if it 
had lived a hundred years. And the hundred-year man 
has no different course than the one-hour child, but a slower 
one. Thus are we to understand what the creation and 
predestination are in the ens naturale. Observe, however, 
that the other entia often interrupt the predestination." 7 

All this is fanciful and fantastic enough. The one 
fundamental observation underlying the elaborate meta- 
physical structure seems to be the recognition of the vary- 
ing endowments of vital energy with which different indi- 
viduals are provided at birth, and of the fact that not alone 
upon external influences is the health or illness of indi- 
viduals dependent. 

The fourth influence, the ens spirituale, is also treated 
in quite a fantastic manner as judged from our present 
point of view, though to a period when witches and sor- 
cerers were tortured and burned, there was probably little 
in the thought of Paracelsus which might not be plausible 
enough to his contemporaries. 

The ens spirituale comprises those influences which af- 
fect the body only indirectly by direct action upon the 
spirit (Geist). Paracelsus distinguishes between spirit 
(Geist) and soul (Seele). 

"Take note that there is not comprehended in this ens 
spirituale any devil nor his effects nor his assistance (Zu- 
lendung), for the devil is no spirit (Geist) : an angel also 
is not a spirit. That is a spirit which is born from our 
thoughts, without matter, in the living body: that which 
is born after our death, that is the soul (Seele). " s 

The spirit may suffer from diseases like the body, but 
it must not be forgotten that when the spirit suffers the 
body suffers also. 

» Op. fol., I, 14, "Paramirum." 
*lbid., I, 17. 
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He explains how these spirits may be created by the 
will of man when he thinks of another person, in waking 
or in sleeping hours — and the spirits thus engendered may 
attack the spirits of the person thus selected, and do injury 
to them and through them to their possessor. On the other 
hand, the spirit thus assailed may successfully resist and 
prevail over the attacking spirit, in which case the origi- 
nator himself may be the sufferer. 

In the discussion of this topic Paracelsus manifestly 
realizes that he is liable to come into dangerous conflict 
with the Church doctrines, if misunderstood, and warns 
his readers that they "lay aside the style which is called 
theological. For not everything is sacred which is called 
theological, and not everything is holy which theology 
employs. Also all is not true which he uses who does not 
understand theology aright. Though the theologians de- 
scribe this ens most forcefully, though not under the name 
and text of our fourth Tagoyum'( ?), they also deny what 
we maintain.'" 

This curious attempt to explain the mechanism of the 
then generally credited occult influence of one person upon 
another by magic or charms or witchcraft or the evil eye 
seems strangely foreign to our modern thought, but it is 
well to remember that such representative thinkers of that 
time and of later times — as Trithemius, Pico della Miran- 
dola, Agrippa, Melanchthon, Cardanus, and Giordano 
Bruno, were all believers and writers or lecturers upon 
magical influences. 

In the ens deale Paracelsus recognizes the influence of 
the will of God upon the health of men, but instead of 
accepting the inference that through the offices of the 
Church is help alone to be obtained, he emphasizes the idea 
that God has created the system of nature and that He pre- 
fers to work through nature rather than by direct inter- 

*Ibid. 
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ference. The true physician, therefore, is he who under- 
stands the phenomena of nature, and is through that knowl- 
edge the agent through whom God acts. This point of 
view is a dominating thought with Paracelsus and is 
brought forward continually in many of his works. As 
God may send illness so he sends the physician at the 
proper time when the period of punishment is completed, 
for naturally only then may the cure be effected. 

"When He performs a miracle, He performs it humanly 
and through mankind; if He effects wonderful cures, He 
does that through men, and therefore the physician. 5 ' 10 

He admits that there may be two kinds of physicians, 
those that heal through the faith, and those who heal 
through their skill in medicine. Not all have sufficiently 
strong faith, but the end of the period of punishment hav- 
ing arrived, the physician may cure through the art of 
medicine. Curing by the power of the Christian faith, 
he explains, moreover cannot apply to the heathen — Turks, 
Saracens, Jews, etc., but asserts that he teaches the foun- 
dations of medicine not only for Christians but for all 
others as well. 

"The physician is the servant of Nature, and God is 
the master of Nature." 11 

"But that you may know what the reasons are that 
God has created medicine and the physician because He is 
the physician, and yet works through the physician and 
does not Himself act without a physician, understand this 
explanation, that such is His mystery that He does not 
will that the sick shall know that God is the physician, 
but that the art may have a procedure and a practice, and 
that man shall not perceive His help in miracles alone, 
that is, in God Himself, but also in His creatures that 

"Ibid., I, 21c 
« Ibid., I, 22. 
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they may help through the artist in medicine, and that 
according to His predestination in its proper time." 12 

"So know then all, that we human beings are born 
naked and bare, and bring with us neither knowledge nor 
wisdom, but await the grace of God whatever He may 
send us. And He gives us nothing as a free gift but life. 
Whether we be well or sick, that He commands through 
nature ; teaching us to speak, that He ordains through our 
parents ; and so on as we grow up, we must learn all things 
with labor and difficulty, for we possess not the least 
knowledge. As, then, we must learn, there must be some- 
thing which is not human that teaches us. For man at 
first can do nothing. If we then wish to learn, our first 
foundation is in God, that we acknowledge Him as our 
God who teaches us and sends us what is needful. And 
if we consider all things well we find that all things 
take place through an instrumentality which God has pro- 
vided at the creation. Thus God the Father, when He 
created the heavens and the earth, created them to be 
an instrumentality through which that should come to us 
over which our bodies should rule. Thus is man the master 
of medicine, of the fields, the meadows, and the vineyards." 18 

This formal cataloging and characterization of the 
five entia which influence the health of man, by no means 
adequately present the whole theory of disease entertained 
by Paracelsus. He also characterizes disease itself as an 
organism. Troels-Lund well summarizes his theory as 
follows: "It is not, as the Arabians accepted, something 
only negative in relation to positive health. It is itself 
something positive. It is a form of life of its own, a para- 
site organism, a microcosm. Man is in illness of two na- 
tures, has at the same time two bodies in one and the 
same. To understand this rightly we must make it clear 

"Ibid., I, 22-23. 

«;w.,i, 113. 
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what that is we call life. Life is always an intimate union 
of three constituents: salt, sulphur, mercury. So long as 
life lasts they form an intimate union and are not noticed. 
But if they begin to separate and to become separately 
noticeable in pains and burnings, this is disease and it may 
lead to complete separation: to death. Life is something 
invisible while its elements are kept together. If life ceases 
they separate and become visible. You do not understand 
this? Try it. A tree lives. Cut it into firewood and it 
dies. When you now burn it, that which burns is sulphur, 
that which vaporizes is mercury, and that which is ashes 
is salt. There is nothing more in it. All these three, the 
combustible, the volatile, the insoluble, are found united 
in everything living and are separated only when it dies. 
These three it is which we characterize by the names of 
sulphur, mercury, salt." 14 

"Disease is a conflict between two invisible forms of 
life — disease and health, which are both harbored in the 
same organism. The conflict is carried on everywhere in 
the body; is felt as heat, cold, discomfort, pain in all re- 
gions. The fever, the pain, are not the disease but only 
expressions of the force, the form, under which the nature 
of the organism, the inner alchemist or archaeus, or what- 
ever you choose to call the living force within you, seeks 
to put to flight the disease. The main battle consists in 
the crisis. If the 'archaeus' wins, the disease must dis- 
solve^ — give way, and be expelled as perspiration, excreta, 
respiration. If the disease conquers, the organism is dis- 
solved in death."" 

"Disease itself he viewed as a half spiritual, half cor- 
poreal living organism, as a microcosm within the micro- 
cosm, as a kind of parasite — with its own life phenomena 
and life processes within the human organism; its healing 
takes place when nature or medical art succeeds in devel- 

" Troels-Lund, op. tit., pp. 156-7. "Ibid., p. 159. 
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oping so forceful a vital activity that the parasite is suffo- 
cated, that is, the disease is overcome." 14 

Another and more modern phase of thought which is 
much emphasized by Paracelsus is the curative power 
which lies in nature herself, independent of all medical 
assistance. 

"That you may understand what it is that heals wounds, 
for without that knowledge you may not readily recognize 
the remedy, you must know that the nature of the flesh, of 
the body, the veins, the bones, has in it an innate balsam 
(mumia) which heals wounds, thrusts, and such like things. 
That is to say, the balsam lying in the bone heals the frac- 
ture, the balsam naturally contained in the flesh heals the 
flesh. So with every member, it must be understood, each 
has its healing in itself and thus nature has in every mem- 
ber that which heals the wounded part. Therefore the sur- 
geon should know that it is not he that heals, but the bal- 
sam in the body. If the physician thinks it is he that heals 
he deceives himself and does not understand his art. But 
that you may know for what purpose you, the surgeon, 
exist, learn that it is to provide a shield and protection to 
nature in the injured part against enemies, so that these 
external foes may not retard, poison, nor spoil the balsam 
of nature, but that it may remain in its balsamic power and 
influence by the maintenance of such protection. Therefore 
he who can protect and take good care of the wounds is a 
good surgeon."" 

"In nature's battle against disease the physician is but 
the helper, who furnishes nature with weapons, the apoth- 
ecary is but the smith who forges them. The business 
of the physician is therefore to give to nature what she 
needs for her battle .... Nature is the physician." 18 

18 R. Julius Hartmann, Theophrast von Hohenheim, 1904, p. 90. 
" Paracelsus, Chir. Bicker (1618), "Grosse Wundartzney," p. 2. 
"/&«., p. 207. 
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These medical theories of Paracelsus were extremely 
heretical in the eyes of the medical profession of the time. 
It was not possible for him to have publicly maintained his 
theories without exciting the opposition of the medical fac- 
ulties and practitioners. Least of all was that possible in 
the universities which were the very strongholds of con- 
servatism. 

The practice of his profession differed as decidedly as 
did his theories from the conventional methods of diagnosis 
and treatment. Having broken with the teachings of the 
ancient authorities, the young physician had not hesitated 
to learn from all sources which were open to him in his 
travels in his own and in foreign lands and his sojourning 
among all classes of people, the remedies and treatments 
used by all kinds of healers and the homely remedies in 
use among the common people. His chemical knowledge 
and his chemical theories of the nature of vegetable or 
mineral substances in their relation to the nature of man 
doubtless suggested new ideas, and these he tested by ob- 
servation and experience. To what extent these new 
methods were original with him, and to what extent ac- 
cumulated during his wanderings in foreign lands or among 
the villages of Germany or Switzerland, it is not possible 
to state. Certain it is that many of the remedies and treat- 
ments he used and taught were new to the medical litera- 
ture of his time. The complex syrups and decoctions of 
rare and costly herbs he rejected, and taught instead that 
the true aim of chemist and physician was to separate from 
medicinal raw materials their effective principle, spirits, or 
arcana by the application of chemical processes. In this 
line of work he set the example of using, instead of the 
complicated and irrational mixtures of the medieval phar- 
macopoeia, simpler extracts and purer medicinal prepara- 
tions, both mineral and vegetable. 

Whatever be the final judgment as to the relative im- 
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portance of Paracelsus in the up-building of medical sci- 
ence and practice, it must be recognized that he entered 
upon his mission with the zeal and the self-assurance of 
one who believes himself inspired with a great truth, and 
destined to effect a great advance in the science and prac- 
tice of medicine. By nature he was a keen and open-minded 
observer of whatever came under his observation, though 
probably also not a very critical analyst of the observed 
phenomena. He was evidently an unusually self-reliant 
and independent thinker, though the degree of originality 
in his thought may be a matter of legitimate differences of 
opinion. Certainly once having from whatever combina- 
tion of influences made up his mind to reject the sacredness 
of the authority of Aristotle, Galen, and Avicenna, and 
having found what to his mind was a satisfactory substi- 
tute for the ancient dogmas in his own modification of the 
neo-Platonic philosophy, he did not hesitate to burn his 
ships behind him, and cut loose from the dominant Galen- 
ism of his time, and to preach and teach that the basis of 
the medical science of the future should be the study of 
nature, observation of the patient, experiment, and experi- 
ence, and not the infallible dogmas of authors long dead. 

As we follow the story of the lifelong struggle of Para- 
celsus against the centuries-old conservatism opposed to 
him, it is impossible not to feel great sympathy not only 
for the cause for which he labored but also for the self- 
sacrificing devotion and tremendous earnestness which he 
brought to his work. 

We can realize now at this distance that the condition 
of medical science and teaching was in his day at a very 
low ebb. Improvement was indeed hopeless so long as 
dogmas held as infallible inhibited all initiative toward 
rational criticism or new experiment. We can see that the 
insistence of Paracelsus upon the study of the patients and 
their diseases rather than of ancient books, his emphasis 
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upon the value of experiments, upon the application of 
chemistry to the understanding of physiology and phar- 
macology, his own radical innovations in the use of new 
and unauthorized remedies, and his denunciations of the 
hollowness of much of the medical practice and teaching 
of his time — that these were all working in the direction 
of progress. 

Realizing this we can make allowance for his crudities, 
his limited understanding of the goal toward which his 
labors tended, his superstitions, his pseudo-science. We 
can sympathize with this lonely figure battling throughout 
his life to break the chains which held medical science 
enslaved, seeing the path which must be followed to build 
that science upon surer foundations — yet himself too much 
hampered by the medieval point of view, too little versed 
in the methods of modern science to clearly lead the way 
toward the goal he struggled to attain. 

But though we recognize the importance of the work of 
Paracelsus, while we admire the earnestness and essential 
sincerity of his reform campaign, we should be unfair to 
his opponents of the conservative school of medicine, if we 
failed to recognize the shortcomings of Paracelsus which 
were in part responsible for the lack of appreciation and of 
following which he could command during his life. Mod- 
ern historians of medicine, while recognizing the impor- 
tance and the essential sincerity of the work of Paracelsus, 
have not been blind to these shortcomings. 

Dr. Jos. Bauer 19 summarizes the reform influence of 
Paracelsus thus: 

"In order to infuse new life into the sluggish and torpid 
mass of science, there was needed a giant spirit, who with 
strong hand, regardless of authority and dogma, should 
seize the reins, and undisturbed by the judgment of his 
time should understand how to sweep away the accumu- 

" Geschichte der Aderlasse, 1870, p. 146. 
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lated dross. All these qualities the reformer Hohenheim 
possessed in the highest degree, and he ennobled these 
gifts by an unselfish honest spirit though his inclination to 
extravagances drove him into a fanaticism which amounted 
to a complete autocracy in the domain of opinions. In 
order to maintain these he trod underfoot the bounds of 
propriety and in that way alienated the sympathy of calm 
thinkers." 

The medical system of Paracelsus was not adapted, in 
Dr. Bauer's opinion, to influence the physicians of his time, 
and his ideas were carried forward by a relatively small 
number of followers — often visionaries, and whose ex- 
travagances often did much to discredit his thought. So 
also Haser, 20 while acknowledging the great value of the 
services of Paracelsus to medicine, the purity of his enthu- 
siasm and his earnestness, nevertheless recognizes that the 
methods he used to attain his aims in the science were mis- 
taken. 

"This contempt for the foundation of scientific medi- 
cine," says Haser, referring to Paracelsus's sweeping re- 
jection of the importance of anatomy as a foundation of 
medicine, "is in all times the symbol of all transcendental 
as well as of all empirical systems. . . . With Paracelsus 
this undervaluation goes so far that he only uses the word 
'anatomy' to denote that which in his opinion should form 
the foundation of medicine, the knowledge of the nature of 
life." 21 "Above all he manifests the strong love of free- 
dom native to the German and Swiss stock. 'No one can 
be another's who can be his own.' This native self-con- 
sciousness was as with Luther, with whom he had much in 
common that is good, and with John Brown, with whom 
he had much in common that is bad, nourished by the fact 
that he was lowly in origin, was born and lived in poverty, 

20 Lehrbuch der Geschichte der Medizin, Jena, 1882. 

21 Op. cit., p. 91. 
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and that a rude bringing-up separated him from the finer 
manners of the cultivated classes. The neglect and slight 
which he experienced insulted his pride and drove him back 
into himself. By blameworthy or unblameworthy mis- 
fortunes he arrived at that arrogant disdain so peculiar to 
strong but unbending natures, through premeditated con- 
tempt for the great accomplishments of his contemporaries 
to overestimate his own power and his own accomplish- 
ments." 22 

One of the later writers upon the place of Paracelsus 
in the history of medicine, Dr. Hugo Magnus, 28 after com- 
menting upon the condition of medical science of the time 
for which the dictum attributed to Rhazes might well have 
served as a motto, "The study of a thousand books is more 
important for the physician than seeing a thousand pa- 
tients," says, "That our hero soon felt the lamentable con- 
dition of his science gives very certain evidence of a sound 
and lively critical sense in matters medical. And that he soon 
gave expression to this dissatisfaction in powerful attacks 
upon the corrupt conditions must ensure him at all events 
our sympathy. This fact alone, that Theophrastus Bom- 
bastus declared war to the knife upon the scholastic degen- 
erate medicine, will assure him our gratitude and an hon- 
orable place in the history of the healing art." 

Dr. Magnus emphasizes that Paracelsus was himself 
nevertheless possessed of a medieval point of view, that he 
attacked his problems and mission not by modern scien- 
tific methods but with the same kind of reasoning as was 
used by nearly all his predecessors and contemporaries, 
only he discarded the conventional medievalism and sought 
to substitute a similarly unreal and fantastic natural phi- 
losophy of his own based upon neo-Platonism. 

"For Theophrastus invented no new weapons but sought 

"Ibid., p. 87. 

23 Paracelsus, der Ueberaret, Breslau, 1906. 
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to achieve the highest knowledge with just the same equip- 
ment which mankind had used up to his time. He thought 
to discover the secrets of life, of existence and growth, by 
bold fantastic speculations, just as nearly all natural phi- 
losophers and physicians up to his time had hoped to do. 
So he stands, an embodiment of the conflict which rational- 
ism has waged over the knowledge of nature, at the 
threshold of the new age — that age which attempts to tear 
from life its secrets not by speculation, but by observation, 
investigation, and experiment. Vesalius set himself to the 
task to bring this new era into the world as Paracelsus, the 
last romanticist in the struggle over the riddle of life, 
lowered his blunted weapons and, poor in knowledge, closed 
forever his tired eyes." 

In these estimates of not inappreciative nor unfriendly 
authorities, we may understand why it was that during his 
lifetime, Paracelsus seemed to have so little support among 
the physicians of his day. It is not perhaps too much to 
say that the doctrines which he asserted and opposed to 
the accepted dogmatic medicine owed much of their present 
interest to certain truths contained in them which were 
rather intuitively apprehended than clearly conceived by 
Paracelsus himself. As knowledge grew and facts devel- 
oped, these foreshadowings which the vision of the Swiss 
physician perceived rather than demonstrated, gained in 
authority and respect. It required a later experience to 
comprehend how much of brilliant suggestion, and pre- 
vision of the future methods of science were contained in 
the thought of Paracelsus. 

So while we accord Paracelsus our full sympathy in 
his unequal battle, we should not misjudge nor too severely 
condemn the conservative profession of his day, that they 
did not recognize in him a true prophet of medical progress, 
but rejected him as a dangerous heretic and mischievous 
agitator. 
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Nor, on the other hand, need we be surprised that his 
native force, eloquence, and the logic and reasonableness 
of much of his teaching — indeed perhaps even the very 
imaginative and mystical philosophy by which he sought to 
formulate his theories of medicine — should have had a 
gradually increasing influence, so that in spite of the fact 
that during his lifetime he had few friends and supporters, 
yet after his death, and as his many writings found their 
way into print, his work laid the foundation for a very 
material victory for many of the aims for which he had 
fought. 

Especially it should not be forgotten that, though he 
seemed to struggle in vain against overwhelming odds 
during his lifetime — that nevertheless he was largely, if 
not indeed mainly, instrumental in shattering the confi- 
dence of a coming generation in the sacredness and suffi- 
ciency of the ancient Greek and Arabian authorities. The 
remarkable vogue which his writings enjoyed when they 
were finally printed — the violent conflicts that arose in the 
profession over the theories and practice he advanced, and 
which resulted in many victories for the Paracelsan ad- 
herents even in the universities, the strongholds of medical 
conservatism: all evidence that there was great vitality 
and influence in the ideas of Paracelsus. 

J. M. Stillman. 
Leland Stanford Junior University. 



